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certain features of Protestantism the two movements are essentially dis- 
tinct. Lutheranism begged for freedom to believe; modernism begs for 
freedom to think (p. 217). Lutheranism was in many respects crude, 
hesitant, and narrow; modernism is educated, confident, and overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic. Some features of modernism are : (1) modernism claims 
the right to pursue its present preliminary studies; (2) to think for itself; 
(3) to be recognized as one of the true lineal successors of that teacher 
who is so often summoned to refute it — Thomas Aquinas (pp. 253, 254). 
These catch sentences may serve to indicate the drift of the argument. 
One of the reasons why modernism is not more effective is that so many of 
its champions keep hidden. The reasons for this are obvious; nevertheless, 
would it not be better to come out in the open and take the consequences ? 
That is the way in which all great causes are won. 

Mr. Jordan states that if this work should be accorded a favorable 
reception "it will be followed by others dealing in succession with the study 
of religion in the universities of the different countries of Europe." The 
present reviewer hopes that the good work may continue. 

J. W. Moncrief 
The University op Chicago 



THREE BOOKS ON THE ATONEMENT' 
Though the three volumes before us differ in their size and in their 
treatment of the problem, they possess sufficient features in common to 
justify one in grouping them together. The Chicago book is by far the 
ablest and the most comprehensive. It exhibits briefly (a) the exegetical 
or historical sources of the atonement conception, (b) the dogmatic presenta- 
tion or religious philosophy, and (c) the social or ethical application of the 
doctrine. Mr. Walker's treatment of (a), which is characterized by his 
well-known breadth, is confined to the New Testament, and his pages upon 
(c) are less pointed than those of the American theologians. President 
Hyde's little book is in fact a searching and impressive exposition of social 
duty as the Christian obligation, and Professor G. B. Smith is equally alive 
to this aspect of the question in his paper (269-319) upon the significance 
of the biblical teaching upon the atonement. Like the others he succeeds 
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at any rate in presenting a view of the cross which can be preached. Inci- 
dentally he uses a phrase to which Mr. Walker devotes an entire chapter 
(15-31): "Is there any real atonement which does not involve at-one-ment 
with the sacrificial spirit of the cross?" Atonement not only verbally 
but in reality is interpreted by all these writers as the process of eliciting 
a moral sympathy with the purpose and character of God as revealed in 
Jesus, or of impressing the heart and conscience with a due sense of the 
divine will. The interesting thing is to have this view presented as the 
real biblical doctrine and not as a belief which requires Paulinism, for 
example, to be set aside. It is exegetically propounded by Professor 
J. M. P. Smith and Professor Burton. Both, after a fresh and scholarly 
resume of the Old and New Testament teaching, agree that even the atoning 
ritual of the Jews is "sacred as a great educational agency inculcating in 
the hearts and minds of the participants and spectators right conceptions 
of the sinfulness of man and the holiness and mercy of the just God" (252), 
while it is argued that the death of Jesus is viewed by the New Testament 
writers as fundamentally a revelation of God's love for men and hatred 
of sin as well as of the ideal life of self-sacrificing devotion which all should 
lead. Mr. Walker, quoting and following Erskine of Linlathen, reaches 
practically the same result, although he words it differently. His argument 
is that Jesus, the representative and head of humanity, exhibited by his 
death the sinfulness of human depravity and God's judgment upon sin. 
To quote his own words, "Christ holds such a relation to the race as its 
head, and his acceptance of his cross had such a direct relation to man 
before God, to the worst consequences of man's sin, to the manifestation 
of God's righteousness in the doom that sin brings on humanity, and to 
God's loving will for man's salvation, that, like his person, this sacrifice 
is unique and representative as that of no other person can possibly be" 
(163). Mr. Walker properly insists (89) that Jesus did not come into the 
world simply to die. "The idea that he came just to die, and that before 
ever he went forth to preach he was convinced that this preaching would 
be rejected, makes this whole life and pleading with men quite unreal." 
The trouble is that this is the impression of Jesus left on the mind of many 
people by the Pauline theology, and that most if not all of the sayings 
in the Synoptic Gospels which indicate a redemptive purpose have been 
attributed to the influence of a more or less modified Paulinism. Professor 
Burton handles this crucial question, in his contribution, with a combination 
of frankness and acuteness which is all to the good. In the discussion of 
the atonement in non-canonical Jewish literature, however, one would have 
welcomed a larger range of fact from which to draw inferences. The 
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rabbinic doctrine of mediation, for example, is both rich and important 
enough to deserve notice at this point, especially as it bears on Paulinism. 
Also, the problem of eschatology enters in, if the proportions of the subject 
are to be preserved. The conceptions of God's wrath and of the new 
messianic era inevitably determined the forms of apostolic thought upon 
the death of Jesus. Similarly, one misses any adequate reference to the 
atoning significance of Jesus for the world of spirits, a phase of Paul's 
thought which is too vital to be passed over as a merely imaginative expres- 
sion of his cardinal view. These lacunae I mention, not in any carping 
spirit, but simply to indicate the difficulty of treating an idea like that of 
the atonement in isolation from cognate conceptions such as those of the 
spirit, the resurrection, the flesh, regeneration, immortality, and the physical 
universe. 

Professor Burton incidentally offers a most ingenious explanation of 
John 1:29 (101 f.). He argues that when John the Baptist spoke in the 
Synoptic Gospels about the stern coming one, his language was that of 
expectation, not of observation; after he saw what Jesus was, he said 
"Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world." His 
view, that is to say, was altered by his experience of Jesus. But the uni- 
versalism of the Johannine logion remains a stumbling-block in the path 
of this theory, and it is extremely difficult to understand how such a deep 
impression could disappear, as apparently it did, if we are to judge from the 
later (synoptic) message sent by John from prison. 

The exegesis of Paul, I must confess, leaves one greatly unconvinced. 
It yields religious applications of real value, but there are elements in Paul- 
inism of which it hardly takes account. If the apostle meant by "redemp- 
tion from the curse of the law" nothing more than "deliverance of the mind 
from a misconception of God's attitude toward men" (186), how can one 
explain his passionate devotion to Jesus Christ, his conviction that but 
for "the Son of God who loved him and gave himself up for him" he would 
have been lost in the guilt and bondage of sin, his heartfelt belief that he 
owed life itself to nothing but the sacrifice of Christ ? Professor Burton 
makes out a stronger and more persuasive exegetical case than any other 
writer I am aware of for the thesis that "the fundamental significance of 
the death of Jesus, as Paul conceived of it, is in the revelation which it 
effects" (195). From many passages in Paul, I admit, this is all that the 
modern Christian conscience can retain, under normal circumstances. 
But these are abnormal circumstances. Sin is abnormal and sin is more 
than a sense that our social relationships are sadly out of gear; it is the 
conviction that God and the sinful soul are out of their true relations to 
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one another. The death of Christ reveals God's attitude to sin as one of 
hatred to sin and of love to the sinner; but may we not argue that this 
revelation is the result of a transcendant manifestation of God, which indeed 
enables man to do what he could not do for his fellows without the help 
of Christ but which also does for him what only God in Christ could have 
done? 

In the last chapter of his book, for example, President Hyde tests his 
theory by an interpretation of Matt. 18:18: "Verily I say unto you what 
things soever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven: and what 
things soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven." This 
means, the author argues, that "while God eternally forgives, and Christ 
revealed the divine forgiveness once for all, yet it remains for Christian 
men and women to embody and express, individually and as a community, 
this divine human forgiveness toward every person who needs it, and is fitted 
to receive it" (105-6). The application of the moral is excellent, and it is 
driven home with exceptional vigor. But I doubt if it has the text behind 
it. Apart from the critical difficulties about the relation of Matt. 18:18 
to Matt. 16:19, when practically the same functions are reserved for Peter, 
the point of the. saying is the disciplinary authority of the early church, 
either in the matter of interpreting the requirement and conditions of the 
new law, or specifically in excluding an impenitent offender from its mem- 
bership. The church has the right, in God's home, of absolving the peni- 
tent and of refusing absolution to the recalcitrant. Even in John 20:23 
it is ecclesiastical censure and absolution, rather than individual action, 
which is intended. This hiatus between President Hyde's moral and his 
text is the less serious, however, as the former is true to the spirit of the 
gospel and even of the context. Matt. 18:10-14 would suit his argument 
admirably. As Mr. Montefiore admits candidly in his comment on the 
passage, 

The honor paid to repentance, the desire shown by God that man should 
repent, God's willingness to receive the penitent, are all characteristic features 
of the rabbinical religion. What is new and striking in the teaching of Jesus is 
that this process of repentance takes on active form. Man is bidden not merely 
to receive the penitent gladly, but to rule out the sinner, to try to redeem him, and 
to make him penitent 

The italics are Mr. Montefiore's and the thought is the germ of Dr. Hyde's 
inspiring pages. Only, the New Testament finds the source of this redeem- 
ing love of man for man, not in any new impulse upon man's part to repro- 
duce the inspiring example of Jesus, but in a sense of absolute indebted- 
ness to him. The tendency of the books under review is to contest this 
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reading of the New Testament, and to plead that at bottom it is wrong 
views which keep man from God. But, however difficult it is to state or 
to enforce the.precise nexus between faith in Christ as the redeemer of men 
and a life of moral obedience, a nexus there must be, and one hesitates to 
admit, even after reading these volumes, that the effort to realize the divine 
ideal of Jesus can afford to dispense with the conviction that Jesus Christ 
placed men in a relationship to God which furnished them not simply with 
new moral and spiritual ideals but with a new nature for their realization. 
What is Paul's view of the spirit, e.g., but an attempt to state this from his 
own standpoint? 

To sum up: The sacrificial language of the New Testament, whatever 
we do with it, does not seem to me to yield naturally the sense required by 
this theory of the atonement; and the moral data of the religious conscious- 
ness, in the light of history and experience, hardly appear to be met by 
such a view of the functions discharged by Jesus Christ. When one reads, 
for example, that Jesus "gave his life a sacrifice for sin in no sense in which 
he did not ask that we also give our lives in sacrifice," or that "the difficulty 
largest in size is our lack of redeemers," or that the universal significance 
of Christ's death lies "in its revelation of the principle that it is the duty and 
privilege of the righteous to suffer innocently for the wicked, and by such 
suffering to win them to righteousness," is it lingering traditionalism or 
something else that makes one feel a twinge of discomfort ? Does the truth 
underlying these statements meet all the elements of the situation ? The 
ethical passion of these books is invaluable for an age in which selfishness 
disguises itself even under Christian robes, and their pages throb with a 
spirit of intense practical Christianity. The elements of the cross which 
they urge are not only essential but timely. Still, is the analysis complete ? 
Sin is more than selfishness, in the last analysis; there are regions of spiritual 
experience which the discharge of social duty cannot cover, phases which 
are not always morbid, and agonies of despair and sorrow and misgivings 
which (one cannot help surmising) some natures will never be able to allay 
by any efforts to be unselfish and devoted, or even — to quote Mr. Walker — 
by "consenting to take up their right relationship to" Christ, their right- 
ful head. They will need what Paul put first in his preaching, the truth 
that Christ died for our sins, and they will need it to subdue and thrill and 
transform them as it never could if it simply meant that he died in the same 
spirit of trust and unselfishness as they should try to live. 

James Moffatt 
Broughty Ferry, Scotland 



